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Grammar and Tone in South East Asian Languages 

By E. J. A. HENDERSON, London 


1. Introduction 

1.1 . Clarification of terminology used. 

1.1.0. It is proposed in this paper to draw attention to 
some of the ways in which tone is exploited for grammat- 
ical, as opposed to lexical, purposes in certain languages 
of South East Asia. It is first necessary, however, to 
clarify some of the terms used. I shall he using ‘tone’ as a 
plionologicalratlier than a phonetic term, and shall reserve 
‘pitch’ as a phonetic term in describing the realization 
of tones. It is important to recognize that pitch is fre- 
quently only one of the phonetic exponents of ‘tone’ as a 
phonological category. To regard tones as a matter of 
pitch differences alone is, of course, an over-simplification 
of the case. A phonological tone is in our area very fre- 
quently a complex of other features besides pit eh — such 
as intensity, duration, voice quality, final glottal constric- 
tion and so on. It is, moreover, often correlated with the 
phonematic units, that is to say, with the syllable-final 
consonant, or the syllable initial consonant, or even in 
some cases with the. vowel. It is for this reason that I 
am a little wary of using the word ‘toneme’, since the 
realizations of a toneme appear often to he thought of 
iu terms of pitch alone; there is perhaps a misleading 
parallelism here between phoneme: phone, and toneme : 
tone. I prefer myself to take as my phonological unit 
[he whole complex of features including pitch. If this is 
lo the reader an acceptable interpretation of the term 
‘toneme’, then ‘toneme’ may be equated with wliat I 
have here called ‘tone’. 

1.1.1. Transcription used. The Thai, Songkhla, Karen, 
Cantonese and Chin examples cited in this paper are 
presented in a phonetic trauscripl ion which uses sym- 
bols and conventions recommended by the International 
Phonetic Association. The Vietnamese examples are 
presen ted in the accepted Viet narnese roman ortho- 
graphy, which regularly indicates tone, and is thus ade- 
quate for the purposes of this paper. The Classical 
Chinese forms cited arc transcribed according to the 
system used by B. Karlgrcn for Ancient Chinese in his 
Gram mala S erica Recensa. 1 

1.2. Different types of pitch behaviour. 

A common fallacy among non-linguists is that languages 
may be sharply divided into tone languages and non- tone 
languages — that there is a clearly defined dividing line 
between the two. But all languages use pitch differences 
for contrastive purposes at some level ; it is a mat ter of 
degree ra t her than kind. We are, however, accustomed to 
divide languages into those which use pilch to characterize 
lexical units (words) and those which only use pitch to 
characterize stretches of speech longer than words. The 
first type of pitch behaviour we commonly call ‘tone’, 
the second ‘intonation’. 

There is a third type of pitch behaviour in which pitch 
contrasts play a grammatical role, in much the same wav 

1 Karlgrcn, 13 ., GrannmUn Serica Recensa. Stockholm 1957. 


as vowel or consonant alternations in some languages, 
and it is upon this that I wish to focus attention here. 
By definition, the tone languages of South East and 
East Asia exploit pitch variation for lexical purposes. 
Most, if not all, of them also make use of pitch contrasts 
over longer stretches of speech. Some of them also use 
pitch Lo make grammatical contrasts. A distinction must 
be drawn here between ‘tone sandhi’, which is phoneti- 
cally determined, and the tonal behaviour under dis- 
cussion here, which is grammatically determined. There 
are, however, borderline cases when the solution chosen 
will depend upon the theory that one works with. 

2. The tonal morphology of Chiu verbs 

One of the most straightforward examides of what we 
may call tonal morphology in South East Asia is found 
in l fie verbal forms of certain Tibcto-Burman languages 
of the Chin group on the India -Burma frontier. I shall 
choose my illustrations from the northern Chin dialect 
spoken in and around Tiddim in the Northern Chin hills, 
but the feature described is common to other Chin 
dialects, e.g. Sizang in the north, and Laizo, Tashon and 
Lushai furl her south. In the dialect under investigation 
only two alternating forms were found, but three have 
been reported for other dialects in the area. 

2.1. The tonal system of Tiddim Chin. 

The tonal system of Tiddim Chin is as follows: — 

All syllables containing a long vowel or dipfilhong and 
all syllables with a short vowel followed by a sonant 
(either a nasal or liquid) am pronounced with one of 
1 1 i ree pitch contours, which arc interpreted as the reali- 
zations of three tones. These tones may be numbered ;L, 
2 and 3, as below : — 

Tone number: Realization: Examples : 

1 rising pitch /mei Mail’ ;/ija : kSvnit’ : 

/an ‘food’; /kuan ho 
work’. 

2 mid level pitch — n i : ‘sun, day’; _ a : k 

‘fowl’; ~gan ‘animal’; 
_ gu : 1 ‘snake’. 

3 falling pilch \tu : i ‘egg’ ; \na : k 

‘nose’ ; \kum ‘year’ ; 

Mje : n ‘ to ask for’. 

Short syllables closed by stops, i.e. by -p, -t, -k or are 
usually pronounced with a low level pilch, but may 
occasionally be pronounced with a high level pitch, as 
illustrated below: — 

Realization : Examples : 

low level pitch _mit ‘eye’ ; _gu? ‘bone’; _kul? ‘wall, 
fort’. 

high level pitch hak 'with difficulty’; la? ‘lightly, 
deftly’. 
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Whol li er wc regard these pilch pat loins as being the 
realizations ot lurthor tones, J 1 ic h might be labelled 4 
and 5, or as the realizations under special phonological 
conditions of one or other of the three lones already 
referred to, depends, as wc shall attempt to show later, 
up 011 our theoretical premises, — upon the value, if any, 
which we attach to similarity of phonetic substance in 
the idea til i cation ol phonological anils, and upon the 
degree to which our theory permits us to take account 
ol grammatical considerations in phonological analysis. 

2.2. Formal alternation of Tiddim Chin verbs. 

2.2.0 . In Tiddim Chin we find that each verb has two 
forms, according to the grammatical structure in which 
it occurs. These, may he labelled simply Form I and 
Form If, or ‘indicative’ and ‘subjunctive’, if one prefers. 
The two alternating forms may differ as to tone, vowel 
quantity, final consonant, and, to a more limited exlent, 
as to vowel quality also. We are concerned here in the 
main with tonal alternation only. 

2.2.1. Verbs with rising or mid level pitch in Form f. 
How tonal alternation operates in verbs with rising and 
mid level pilch in Form I can he seen from the examples 
given below: — 

(Note that no tone is indicated for short unstressed 
syllables, the pitch of which is not contrastive.) 

Form l Form II 

(a) ka /kuau \hi : ka \kuan /ciay “in 

I go to work’ ‘When I go to work, ’ 

(b) a /m : u \lii : a \ns : u ~"j £ ? 

’ft is small’ ‘If it is small, ’ 

(c) a “no : k \hi : a vna : k “k? 

Tic is breathing’ ‘If lie is breathing, ’ 

(d) a “min /sa : \hi: a \min /sa : /ciaij “in 

‘It is cooked ‘When it is cooked, ’ 

(already)’ 

from examples such as the above and many others like 
them, one sees that: Form 11 can regularly be predicted 
lrom form I, and one can state the following rule: — 
In verbs whose Form I has a rising or mid level pitch, 
form II will have a falling pitch, i.e. Tones 1 and 2 
alternate with Tone 3. 

2.2.2. Verbs with falling pitch in Form I. 

2.2.2.O. In verbs whose Form I already has a falling tone 
we have two patterns. We find that in verbs with long 
vow els loll own'd by a si op consonan L l here is no change : — 

Form I Form 11 

(a) \a : p ‘to entrust’ \a : p 

(b) \le:k ‘lo outweigh’ \ls:k,etc. 

i.e. Tone 3 ‘alternates’ wilh Tone 3. 

If, however, Form I ends in a sonant, we find that, 
wheLherthe vowel is long or short, Form II will have a 
short vowel, a final slop oonespuuding to the sonant, 
and a low- level pilch, e.g. 


Form I 


Form. II 

(c) \inan 

' l O Cost’ 

_mal 

(d) vijE : n 

‘to ask lor’ 


(e) via : in 

‘to bit up’ 

Jap 

(!) \am 

‘ l o be perplexed ’ 

-ap 

(g) vkal 

‘ l o rake’ 

J\nP 

(h) \ka : i 

3 o drag’ 

J\nP 

(j) \lou 

‘not to be’ 

JmP 

(k) vhi : 

To be’ 

-hi?, etc. 


2. 2. 2.1. Interpretation and statement, of such forms. It 
is here that certain differences of interpretation may 
arise. Those who wish to treat syllables on a low pitch as 
1 laving a different ‘lone’ from those with falling, rising 
or mid level pitches will have to posit a different set of 
tonal alternation rules for these' verbs, f myself prefer to 
regard the falling and low' level pitches as both being 
realizations of a single tone, which I hove here labelled 
‘Tone 3’, so l bat one may make the following general 
statement: — 

In open syllables wdtli a long vow-el or a diphthong, and 
in all closed syllables wilh a long vow'el, and in short 
syllables closed by a sonant, the realization of Tone 3 is 
falling pitch, e.g. vtu :i ‘egg’, \i|c : n ‘ask for 1 , vna : k ‘nose’, 
vkum ‘year’, \kal ‘to rake’ (Form I). 

In syllables with a short vovvl closed by a stop (in- 
cluding -1?), the realization of Tone 3 is a low' level pitch, 
e.g. _m it ‘eye’, _gu? ‘bone’, Jui 1? ‘wall, fort’, Jeal? To 
rake’ (Form II). 

This enables us to apply to examples (c) to (k) in 2.2.2. 
above the same tonal alternation rules as for verbs of 
other structures, i.e. in regular verbs Form ff ahvays 
has Tone 3, but there are in verbs of this particular pho- 
nological structure additional features of vowel short- 
ness and consonant, change wdiich distinguish Form II 
lrom Form 1, and wdiich at the same time entail a par- 
ticular realization of the tone. This interpretation, it 
may bo added in passing, agrees with that of Chins 
themselves, who identify the tones from their end-points, 
i.e. rising ‘high 5 , mid level ‘mid 5 , falling = ‘low' ; , 
and w ho use this interpretation in whisllo speech. 

It should be noted that if the Form 1 of a verb is already 
short and closed by a slop, (here is no change in Form 
II, e.g.: — 

Form I Form II 


(a) __vaP 

‘to sw-allow' 5 

_val 

(b) -ha? 

‘to be tired’ 

_ba? 

(c) _Lak 

‘to be right’ 

_tak 

(d) _xai? 

To filter’ 

_xni 

(<■) -!)••>* 

To face dowmvards 5 

-fiat 


According lo one’s general interpretation of syllables of 
this structure, l he verbal morphology of forms (a) to (e) 
above will be regarded either as ‘al tenia I ion’ of Tone 3 
w'ilh Tone 3, or of 'Tone 4 with Tom' 4. The first inter- 
pretation, wdiich is the out' l prefer, brings these forms 
into line wilh verbs with a long vowel followed by a stop 
consonant, as described in 2.2.2. 

2.3. Verbal derivation by tonal progression. 

2.3.0. Before wc leave the Chin verb there is a further 
interesting feature to note, a form of verbal derivation 
wdiereby tin* Form II ol one verb may become ihe 
Form I ol anolber verb, Ireqnenllv standing in some sort 
of causative or bcnefaelive relation to it. YVe thus find 
such related pairs of verbs as the following: — - 

(a) /dun, \dini vdim, _dip 

‘to be full’ ; ’to fill’. 

(b) /lam, \lajn vhmi, Jap 

To earn (for oneseli)’; 'lo earn (for someone else, 
e.g. one’s family)’. 

(c) -La : ij, via : n 2 via : it, _ta l 

‘lo be blight’: ‘to flash a light at’. 

2 The ;il lei'ua lion of final -ij and -n in this context is quite re- 
gular, and need not detain us hern. 
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(cl) 'la : m, \la : m 
! to dance’ ; 

(e) - nam,vnam 

Ho smell (intraus.)’ ; 


\la : m, lap 

Ho perform a certain cere- 
monial dance’. 

\nam, _nap 
Ho smell (trails.)’. 


Of particular interest is the one triple series found, in 
which there are three stages in the progression : — 

(f) /na : i, vna : i 
Ho be near’ 
vna : i, _nai? 

Ho draw near (in Irons.)’ 

_nai’H _nai? 

Ho draw someone near (irons.)’ 


2.3.1. Irregular derivation. In all the examples cited in 
2.3. above, including example (1), the tonal progression 
is quite regular in conforming to the rules we have al- 
ready laid down. Occasionally, however, one comes across 
cases where the derivative process does not conform to 
ihe regular pattern, as in examples (a) and (b) below, 
where according to the rules we should expect _dat and 
_dap respectively for the Form II of. the derived verb: — 

(a) /dan, \dan \dan, \dan 

Ho be different’; Ho differentiate’. 

(b) “dam, \dam \dani, \dam 

Ho be well, healthy’; Ho heal’. 


It thus comes about that distinelions between sentences 
such as the following occur: — 


(c) a “dam \hi: ‘It has healed’. 

(cl) a \dam \hi: Hie healed (him)’. 

2.3.2. Comparison with Chinese. Similar verbal processes 
appearto have existed in Classical Chinese. 3 Com pare : — 


(«) 

°niai 

Ho buy’ ; 

m a i° 

Ho sell’. 

(b) 

°d ’ioni 

Ho sink’ ; 

d’iam° 

‘to drovm, 
immerse’. 

00 

°g’ian 

Ho be near’ : 

; g’ion° 

Ho approach 

(d) 

°ziou 

Ho receive 5 ; 

ziau° 

Ho give’. 


“sajn 1 , \sain 11 Ho incant’; 

/sam ‘incantation’. 

(b) /xonxxia 1 , _xa?/xiat H a _xa?/xiat 

Ho weed out’; ‘That wdiich is weeded 

out’. 

(«) ka /liuan 1 /sa : \hi: a ka \huan 11 /sa : 

H have cooked (it) ‘The (food) I have 

already’; cooked already’. 

3.1.1. Comparison with Classical Chinese and modern 
Cantonese. It should be noted that a similar tonal rela- 
tionship between verbs and nouns is reconstructed for 
older forms of Chinese. A few' exn mples are given below : — 


(a) ok au 

Ho bo high’ ; 

kau° 

‘height’. 

(b) okam 

Ho oversee 5 ; 

kam° 

‘overseer’. 

(e) okwang 

Ho be wide’; 

kwang° 

‘width’. 

(d) otam 

Ho carry 5 ; 

1 nm° 

‘burden , 

It is also reported for modern Cantonese:- 

load 5 . 
5 

(e) \so 

Ho comb’ : 

sa 

‘com b’. 

(f) \ts‘e 

Ho drive 5 ; 

”ts‘s 

‘vehicle 5 . 

( 7 ) 

Ho speak’ ; 

/\va 

‘language’. 

3.2. Tonal mor 
32.0. To return 

pbology of nouns in Chin. 
toTiddiin Chin, there is in 

this language 


alongside the tonal morphology of verbs, a separate 
system of tonal variation for nouns. There are for nouns 
two alternating forms which may be regarded as a rudi- 
mentary case system. These forms are mutually predict- 
able, as contrasted with verbal forms, in which Form If 
is predictable from Form I but not vice versa. I shall 
refer to the two noun forms, therefore, not as I and II, 
but as ‘direct 5 and ‘oblique’. The tonal relationship 
between the direct and oblique forms of the noun is 
illustrated by the following diagram in wdiich it will be 
seen the tones ‘chase’ each other round the triangle, 
a direct Tone 1 implying an oblique Tone 3, a direct 
Tone 3 implying an oblique 'hone 2, and a direct Tone 2 
implying an oblique 'bone I, e.g.:- — 


3. Tone and nominal [onus in Chin 

3.1. Nominalizatiou of verbs. 

3.1.0 . Let us now turn to a furlher exploitation of tonal 
variation for grammalical purposes, namely, for the 
nomiiializa tion of verbs. Chin makes quite extensive use 
of this, nominal forms being commonly derived from 
the Form II of the relevant verb, e.g.: — 4 


(a) ~na : k 1 , \nn :k n 
\im : k 

-la : m 1 , \la : jh 11 
\la : m 

zu/nmj 1 , zuxuun 11 

ZUMllUl 

-man 1 , _mal u 
jnat 


Ho breathe’; 

‘nose’. 

Ho dance 5 ; 

‘a dance’. 

Ho feast 5 ; 

‘a least 5 . 

'to capture’; 
‘captive’, ‘prisoner*. 


3 These and ninny other examples ore to be found in Downer, 
C.B . , Derivation by lone-change in Classical Chinese, “bul- 
letin oT the School of Oriental and African Studies”, Yol. 22, 
Part 2, London 1959. All Classical Chinese examples oiled in 
this paper aro from tho same source. 

4 In these and subsequent examples the forms of the verb arc 

indicated by raised roman numerals. 


Tone 1 Tone 3 

(rising) (falling) 

/ 

Tone 2 
(mid level) 

3.2.1 . Use of the oblique fot in of llic noun. 

32.1.0. The oblique form of nouns is used in what may 
be regarded as genitival constructions, before certain 
suffixes, and sometimes, possibly, to express a semantic 
relationship between the two forms. 

32.1.1. In genitival constructions. The following exam- 
ples show' how r the oblique form is used in genitival con- 
strue! ions 

(a) \ha:u\gou 
Tlaugu (a name) 5 ; 

(b) will za _ thai) 
c Vul Za Thang 
(a name) 5 ; 

5 These and other Cantonese examples were supplied by my 
colleagues K. P . K .Whitaker and G.B. Downer. The tran- 
scription is a general phonetic one. 


hut \ha : u-gou /Avi : 
Hlaugo’s dog 5 . 
hut \vul za/lhaij /Avi; 

‘Vul Za Thaug’s dog’. 
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(c) “ga : 1 /te : but 

‘The enemies’ ; 

(cl) _da?\pa: but 

‘Dahpa (a name)’; 

(e) /kei_ma? ka~pai \bi : bat 
C I (emphatic) went’; 


_ ga :1 \te: _ xuag 
‘The enemies’ drum’. 
_da?"pa : “xuag 
‘Dahpa’s drum’. 
/kei“ma : ashi : \lii : 
‘It is mine’. 


my colleague Mrs. Allott to describe this feature. 8 Exten- 
sive use of the so-called ‘modified tones’ in a variety of 
nominal compounds lias been reported for Cantonese in 
a comprehensive study by Dr K. P. K. Whitaker. 9 

4.1. In Vietnamese 


Note that example (e) supports the phonological inter- 
pretation preferred earlier in relation to verbs, namely 
that the low level pitch of short syllables ending in a stop 
is to be regarded as the realization of Tone 3, not as a 
separate tone. 

There is, I believe a very similar usage in Burmese about 
which my colleague Mrs. Allott has something to say in 
her paper to this Colloquium. 6 

3.2. 1.2. Before certain suffixes. In Tiddim Chin the ob- 
lique form of the noun is obligatory before certain post- 
nominal suffixes, as, for example, the masculine and fe- 
minine suffixes /pa : and /nu but not before others, such 
as the pluralizing suffix /te :. Compare the following 


Noun d : 7 Noun** + 

suffix : 

(a) -u : 

‘older brother 
or sister’ 

(b) “ga: 1 -ga:l/te: 

‘ w a r , en e m y ’ ‘ e n emies ’ 


Noun° + suffix: 

/u :/pa : 

‘older brother’ ; 
/u : /nu : 

‘older sister’. 

/ga :l/pa : 

‘the enemy’. 


A very limited use is made of tonal variation in Vietna- 
mese, as in certain compound numeral expressions, e.g. : — 

mu’o’i ‘10’; mot ‘1’; hai ‘2’; 

nni’o’i mot ‘IP; mtiVi hai ‘12’; 

hai mu’o’i ‘20’; hai mu’o’i moT ‘21’. 

4.2. In Chin 

In Chin we sometimes find the oblique form of the noun 
used as a compounding form, e.g.: — 

/mi: 11 ‘person’; -Jiiij 1 , \liin 11 ‘to be alive’; 
smi : ° “big 1 ‘human being’. 

Note that the verbal element in this compound is in 
Form I. This appears to be the regular usage when the 
verbal constituents of such compounds refer to what may 
be called the ‘permanent’ or ‘abiding’ state of the object 
referred to by the noun element, and may be contrasted 
with the use of Form II of the verb in the nominalized 
and attributive expressions already discussed. 


Jf a nominal form with a post-nominal suffix enters into 
a construction which requires the oblique case, the suffix 
is varied tonally in the same way as the last syllable of 
nouns, e.g. : — - 

-ga:l d \te:° ~xuag d bat /ga:l°\pa:° ~xuarj d 
The enemies’ drum’ ‘the enemy’s drum’ 

In ‘ _ ga :l\te: ~xuay’, ‘“ga :P is the direct form of the noun, 
‘\Le:’ ihe oblique form of the suffix; while in ‘/ga : kpa : 
“xuaij’ both ‘/ga :1’ and ‘\pa a re oblique forms, the first 
by reason of its grammatical relationship with ‘/pa:’, 
and l he latter by reason of the grammatical relationship 
between the complex nominal form ‘/ga :l /pa with the 
following noun ‘“xuagk 

3.2. 1.3. To express differences in semantic content. It 
is possible that tonal variation is sometimes used to ex- 
press a diflerence in semantic, content between nominal 
forms which have to be 1 treated as separate lexical items 
in any English translation, e.g.: — 

\za:n d ‘night’; “za:n° ‘yesterday’. 

/tu: d ‘now’; ~ni: d ‘day’; \tu:°/ni:° 

‘today’. 


4. Tonal variation and compounding 

What one may call the morphological use of tone in 
Chin as a mark ol grammatical categories of ‘mood’ and 
‘case’ in verbs and nouns respectively is on the whole ex- 
ceptional in the S.E. Asian and E. Asian areas. Tonal va- 
riation as a means of compounding, in both verbal and 
nominal constructions, is much more widespread. Burmese 
is a case in point, but here I shall once again leave it to 

0 See pp. 157-161 of tills volume. 

7 In the examples cited, a small raised d is used to indicate the 
direct form, a small raised ° the oblique form. 


4.3. In Bangkok Thai 

The position in Bangkok Thai is less clear-cut and raises 
special theoretical problems. That certain grammatical 
constructions arc regularly correlated with particular 
realizations of tones is clear, but since there appear al- 
ways to be accompanying stress and rhythm characteris- 
tics, it is a question of which particular set of features 
one takes to be grammatically relevant. Compare, for 
example, the Following common words and expressions 
wit h the isolated forms of which they are compounded : — 


(a) thi/nai ( # M) <\lhi: 

‘where?’ ‘place ’ 

(b) “nan/sui : (J^j) < /nag 

‘book’ 'skin, 

parchment? 

(c) "khau-cai ( # M) < skliau 

‘understand’ ‘cuter’ 


+ /nai 
‘which?’ 
+ /siu*. 

(?) 

-j - “cai 

‘heart’ 


(d) -tham hai — di : (J # M) < “tham -|- \hai + — di : 
‘Do it well’ ‘do’ ‘give? ‘good’ 


If one takes the stress relationship between the first and 
second elements of such firmly established compounds 
as the words for ‘book’, ‘understand’, ‘where’, etc. to be 
the grammatically relevant factor, then the accompany- 
ing pitch features of the weakly st ressed syllables may be 
regarded as a kind of tone sandhi, and as such lie outside 
the scope of this paper. This appeares to be the most sen- 
sible solution in cases of this kind, of which there are a 
great many in Bangkok 'Thai. 


8 See p. 159 in tins volume. 

9 See Whitaker, K.P. K., A Study of the Modified Tones of 
Spoken Cantonese I. “Asia Major”, New Series, Yol. 5, 
Part 1, 1.955, and A Study in the Modified Tones of Spoken 
Cantonese JI. “Asia Major”, New Series, Yol. 5, Part 2, 1956. 
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4.4. In Songkhla 


In the Southern Thai dialect of Songkhla the position 
seems to resemble rather more closely that of Cantonese, 
in which a specific tonal variant may be the only appro- 
priate realization in a number of fairly clearly defined 
grammatical contexts. There arc in Songkhla nine dis- 
tinctive pitch patterns, seven of which are quite clearly 
lexically contrastive, e.g. (1) high rising, (2) (gradual) 
high falling, (3) mid level, (4) low rising, (5) (gradual) 
mid falling, (6) low level, (7) low falling. The two remain- 
ing patterns, (8) rapid high falling, (9) rapid mid falling, 
may he regarded as realizations of certain of the other 
seven in given grammatical constructions. They might 
conceivably, however, he regal’d ed as two separate tones, 
restricted to certain constructions and, indeed, impor- 
tant grammatical elements of such constructions. This 
latter kind of interpretation is more attract! vein Songkhla 
than in Bangkok Thai, partly because the correlations 
with certain grammatical con struct ions appearfirmer and 
more stable, and partly because there is a Jess obvious 
phonetic link between ‘basic’ and ‘derived’ patterns, 
'fhe rapid mid falling ‘tone’ (No. 9), for example, re- 
places the gradual mid-falling and low rising tones Nos. 4 
and 5; the rapid high falling ‘tone’, No. 8, replaces the 
high rising lone, No. 1. Some idea of the contexts in 
which these ‘modified tones’ or ‘special realizations’ occur 
can be gathered from the examples below: — 


(a) khon 5 klia : i 1 oi 3 (J J J) 
‘The man is selling 
sugarcane’ ; 

(b) su.io 2 si : 1 S£ : t 2 (J J J) 

‘The blouse is orange’; 

(c) phithnuion 1 kan° (JJJ) 
‘They’re both wrong’; 


khon 5 kha-i 8 oi 3 (J JV) 

‘Ihe sugarcane seller’. 

sum 2 si-° ss : (J JM) 

An orange blouse’. 
pliit 1 muion 8 kan 1 (J J^J) 
‘He’s also wrong’. 


There are, however, as in Bangkok Thai, subtle differ- 
ences of rhythm and stress at play here too, which would, 
despite the great differences in pitch contour, justify the 
phonological interpretation of the so-called ‘tones’ 8 
and 9 as simply conditioned realizations of tones 1, 4 
and 5. 


(f) “bu ‘younger sibling’, “j's ‘tender’, -pho 

‘young one’; but _bn je" pho ‘child’, 

(g) ni ‘to obtain’, me ‘wife’; 

bat “ni ms ‘to marry’. 

Note that when the constituent elements are separated 
again they revert to the appropriate isolative tone. We 
thus have jeHni ms tho ‘He’s married already’, but jo~ ni 
je ms tho ‘He’s already got (taken) a wife’ — two sent- 
ences with effectively the ‘same meaning’, but con- 
structed differently. 

5. Tonal alternation in reduplicative expressions 

A common feature of the area, of course, arc reduplica- 
tive and repetitive expressions, in which tonal alterna- 
tion is often present alongside other characteristics such 
as vowel alternation, alternation of the initial conso- 
nant, or alternation of the final consonant. I wish lo 
draw attention today to reduplicative expressions in 
which the alternation is tonal only. 


5.1. In Vietnamese 


Vietnamese has a number of reduplicative expressions 
in which there is tonal alternation only. These appear to 
have a fairly clearly defined general meaning, which is 
the opposite of intensification, — a sort of weakening or 
‘dilution’ of the meaning of the corresponding non-redu- 
plicated form, e.g.: — 


(a) abn ‘warm’; 

(b) gio'ngTo resemble’; 

(c) kha ‘rather good’; 

(d) tra'ng ‘white’; 

(e) do ‘red’; 

(f) eham ‘slow, halting’ ; 


am a'm ‘warmish’, 

giong gio'ng ‘to resemble 
slightly’. 

kha kha ‘only fairly 
good’. 

trang tra'ng ‘whitish’, 
do do ‘reddish’, 

cha'm eham ‘somewhat 
slow’. 

‘to be some- 
what im- 
proved’. 


(g) diu ‘to be improved' ; diu din 


4.5. In Ewe Karen 

In Bwe, a central Karen dialect which has three tones 
— high level, mid level, low level, — we come across an 
interesting use of tonal variation in compounding which 
may be referred to as tonal dissimilation , since in the for- 
mation of compounds there appears to be a deliberate 
variation of the tones of the elements as isolates, parti- 
cularly when these have the same tone. Tonal variation 
thus appears to be used as a means of welding the ele- 
ments together in a single ‘word’. We thus find: — 30 


(n) -rh 

‘to speak* ; 

bu t do - / a 

To tell’. 

(b) -la 

‘lo descend’ ; 

but la_de 

‘to fall’. 

(c) ~ca 

‘to see’ ; 

but Oil Je 

‘to search’. 

(d ) -de 

‘year’; 

but cfe“li£ 

‘last year*. 

(e) lid ya 

‘man’, -chi 

‘water’ ; 




but bo„ya chi ‘spiLlle’. 

10 The notation 

of the Bwe T 

ones is as follow 

s:— high level 


[ a], mid level [~a], low level [-a]. Short unstressed syllables 
are Jiot marked as hearing tone, since pitch is not contras- 
tive on such syllables. 


It will be seen that grammatically speaking these are all 
the same kind of construction, but that there arc two 
lonal allernulion paL terns, one which may be summar- 
ized as 'high level Lone alternates with tone X’.the other 
as ‘low falling tone alternates with tone Y’, since the pat- 
tern used depends upon the nature of the tone of the ba- 
sic syllable. It would take too long to examine the rules 
here, but they are set out in some detail by Emeneau. 11 

5.2. In Thai 

Thai usage as regards reduplicative expressions with ton- 
al alternation is rather different. The reduplicative 
forms with the ‘diluting’ function do not have tonal alter- 
nation, e.g. : — 

(a) ~di: ‘good’; “di:“di: ‘fairly good’. 

(b) -toil ‘quick’; “ren “reu ‘fairly quick’. 

(e) “dam ‘black’ ; “dam “dam ‘blackish’. 

11 See Emeneau , M.B . , Studies in Vietnamese (Auuamese) 
Grammar. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1951, pp. I (>5-168. 
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For intensification on the other hand, Thai does make 
use of a sort of tonal alternation c.g. : — 

(d) _ di: ‘good’; d i : — d i : ‘extremely 

good’. 

(e) /wa : n ‘sweet'' ; A \va : n /wa : n ‘extremely 

sweet’. 

(f) /kha:u ‘white’; Telia : u /kha : n ‘extremely 

white’. 

These latter should perhaps he regarded as examples of 
emphatic intonation rather than tonal alternation, how- 
ever, since the pitch contour of the first syllable ol the 
reduplicated form is not precisely the same as that of the 
lexical tone it resembles. 12 

5.3. In Chinese 

One may note that tonal alternation in reduplicative ex- 
pressions appears to be used extensively in some Chinese 
dialects also, notably Cantonese. It is especially note- 
worthy that Cantonese uses reduplicative expressions 
with tonal modification both to intensify and to dilute, 
the rule being that if the first element of the repetitive 
form is tonally modified, the sense is ‘rather, a little, 
fairly’ whereas if it is the second element that is modi- 
fied, the effect is of intensification, e.g. : — 13 

(a) _pa : k _pa : k/pa : k (/tei) /pa : k_pa : k 

‘white’; ‘whitish’; ‘very white’. 

(b) -hoy _hoij/hoij(/tei) /hoyJioij 

‘red’; ‘reddish’; ‘very red’. 

(c) _ts‘oeij _ts‘oc.ryts‘oeij(/tei) /ts‘oeij_ts‘oeg 

‘long’; ‘rather long’ ; ‘very long’. 

5.4. x-I bsence of sock alien} at ion in Chin 

It is interesting that Chin, which is extremely rich in re- 
duplicated adverbial expressions and which makes such 
extensive use of tonal variation in other sections of the 
grammar, does not exploit tonal alternation in redupli- 
cated constructions. 

5.5. Prolific and varied ase of such alternation in Bwe 
Karen 

Bwc Karen makes great use in certain grammatical con- 
texts, especially within verbal constructions, of redupli- 
cation combined with variations in pilch and quantity. 
These are not to be confused with Lone sandhi, which is 
also a striking feature of this dialect. The grammatically 
determined pitch varia l ion in fact frequently runs coun- 
ter to the tone sandhi rules in force elsewhere, and is 
clearly the predominant feature of the two. Some but 
by no means all, of the constructions in which redupli- 
cation is coupled with tonal variation, with or without 
quantity variation, are shown in the examples below. 

12 See Chitenkongchoo, T., The Prosodic Characteristics of 
Certain Particles in Spoken Thai (unpublished London 
M.A. thesis, presented in 1956) and Haas, iM. R. } Techni- 
ques of Intensifying in Thai, “Word”, 2, 1956. 

13 Sec Whitaker , up. cit., pp. 30-32. One ol the delegates to 
the Colloquium suggested that the Cantonese ‘diluted’ 
forms cited appear to he borrowed from Pekingese rather 
than true Cantonese. 1 have since had an opportunity of 
putting this suggestion to my Cantonese colleagues who 
reaffirm that these forms are genuinely Cantonese. 


All these constructions would have to find a place in a 
grammar of the language, although the labels attached 
to them here are not to he taken too seriously, — they 
are merely there in order to give some generalized idea 
of the content. 

5.5.1. Tonal variation in verbal constructions in Bwe 
Karen. 

Con ( in u a live : 


(a) “khwe ‘to write’; 

khw£:“khw£ i ‘to go on 
writing’. 

(b) _mu ‘to shout’ ; 

mo : _mu i ‘to go on 

shouting’. 

(c) Tio ‘to scold’; 

ho : ho i ‘to go on 

scolding’. 

Intensified Comparative : 

(d ) “bla ‘to be clever 

’; bla H>la ‘to be 

much clev- 
erer’. 

(c) “do ‘to be big’ ; 

do: “do ‘to be 

much big- 

(l) go-le ‘to be quick’ 

’ ; go 1:-. : gb“ls ‘to be 

much 
quicker’. 

Ciil/nt native: 

[-me ‘do’; ~hz ‘win’; “a 

eat’ ; tho Tight, hit’] 

(g) -me“b£-J)s 

‘Try until you succeed’. 

(h) -iKbz-bz 

‘Eat to your heart’s con- 
tent’. 

(j) tho bs-bo 

‘Fight. Lo win’. 

Augmentative : 

[“do ‘speak’ ; ~fu ‘hard’; 

chi ‘kick’] 

(k) 

‘Speak fonder’] 

(1) chi firfu 

‘Kick harder’. 

Intensifying : 

(m) JhoyA 1 /tree 

‘Hit him really hard !’ 

(n ) “do g'3“l s Is 

‘Say it quickly !’ 

(o) “cws“pwa pwa 

'Run very fast!’ 

Causative: 

\~f u ‘hard’; ys T, me’; 

“lis ‘you’ ; Jo ‘all’] 

(p) jT'Lho“ys 14 -/u7o: 

, . . . Tie hit. nic so hard , 
that . . 

(q) ~jy - ys yst 

, . . . (ditto) 

(r) c5~i _ ys ys, . . . 

‘He gave it to me, so 

(s ) “WI“ 6s “ n s ns, . . . 

‘You like it, so . . 

(t ) C 9 - cw£ Jo lo, ... 

‘They all ran away, so 


Comprehensive (number of objects unspecified) : 


[ i ‘give’; - ce ‘it, him, them' 

; Jo ‘all’; “na“hs ‘dismiss 

“a ‘eat’] 


(ll) 1 “ C £ loJo 

‘Give him all of ihem’. 

(v) “na“hs“0e JoJo 

‘Dismiss all of Lhem’. 

(w) “a“C£ loJo 

‘Eat all ol them’. 


Comprehensive (number of objects specified) : 

[~k\ ‘two’: v z ‘five’; In ‘four’; bwe ‘(classifier for 

people)’; _ ms ‘(classifier for fruits, etc.)’] 

14 The high pitch on ‘ye’ here is the result of tone sandhi. 
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(x) - i~cs ki ms Jo lo ‘Give him both of them’, 

(v) “na~he“Cs ys bws ‘Dismiss all five of them’. 

Jo lo 

(z) lu me Jo lo ‘Eat all four of them’. 

Em pi at tic Negative : 

[~ki ‘(general classifier)’; “bws ‘(cl. for people)’; -0o ‘(el. 
lor long objects)’; Jo ‘(cl. for animals)’; -pla ‘(cl. for 
occasions)’] 

(a) juddJe bws: “bws _ no ‘Not one of l hem is going’. 
(jS) _d a_pho lo“o “6o:“6o ‘There’s not a single fish’, 
“no 

(y) yuto“a“l3s pla : — pla “no ‘I haven’t eaten it even 

once’. 

((5) coto“ca chi “bo id Jo: ‘He didn’t see a single ox’, 
td Jo ~no 

(e) ~ds dd“go td ki: ‘It isn’t l lie least bit hot’, 

lo lu “no 

0. A special use of tonal alternation in Southern 
Vietnamese 

I wish here to draw L lie reader’s all cation briefly to a 
form of tonal alternation in certain terms of reference 
and address and in a few words indicative of location in 
Southern Vietnamese. The terms of reference and address 
affected are as follows: — 

anh, anli ; ba, ba; can, can; eh a, cha; chi, clU; 
co, co; con, con; di, dt; du'o’ng, du’o’ng; me, me; 
ong. ong; lining, lining; tlia'y, Lliay; tro, tro. 

Words indicative of location: — 

ben, be’n ; dang, d&ng; ngoai, ngoai; Iren, tre’n; 
trong, hong. 

The following sentences give some indication ol how 
this system works: — 

(a) Toi co de'n thain ong ma ong khong co o’ nha. 

‘I called on you but you weren’t, at home.’ 

(b) Toi c-6 de'n tliam d’ng ma d’ng klidng co 6' hna. 

‘I calk'd on him but lie wasn’t at home.’ 

(c) Toi co de'n tham Ong Hai ma ong klidng co o’ nha. 

‘f called on Mr Hai but he wasn’t at home.’ 

(cl) Ra ngoai cho’i. 

‘Go and play on i side.’ 

(e) Bie’u di ra ngoai eho’i, ma klidng di. 

‘I Lolcl yon Lo go and play ouLsidc, but you 
haven’t, gone yet.’ 

(f) Vo trong plidng cho’i. 

‘Go and [day in the room.’ 

(g) O’ trong tod liu, khong dam vb. 

‘It’s very dark in l here, I daren’t go in.’ 

(h) Vo trong cho’i. 

‘Go and play in l here (like I told you).’ 

If onftnd dresses a man face lo face with [lie term ‘ong’, 
which is in ibis context roughly the equivalent of ‘Mon- 
sieur’ or ‘Mein Herr’, one uses the form with ihc basic 
lone, as in sentence (a) above. If, however, one wishes to 
refer respectfully to a l bird person not present, as in sen- 
tence (b), a rising lone is used. The use of this tone in 
such conlexts is always anaphoric, — it refers back lo a 
third pei-son already mentioned or understood. In sen- 
tence (c) above, the basic tone is used when Mr Hai is 


first mentioned, but after that lie is referred to simply 
as ‘ong’, with the anaphoric rising tone. The same gen- 
eral rule applies to the location words, as can be seen 
from sentences (d) and (e) above, which might be spoken 
on two successive occasions by a mother to her child. 
Sentences (f), (g) and (h) might occur in a dialogue© be- 
tween mother and child : (f) the mother first uses the ba- 
sic. form, (g) the child then replies with the anaphoric 
form, and finally, (h), the mother repeals her first com- 
mand, but this time wilh l he anaphoric form. 

If space permitted, a great deal more might be said about 
the linguistic and social implications of the use of this 
particular type of tonal alternation, which is peculiar lo 
Southern Vietnamese. 15 The North Vietnamese will, in- 
stead of the anaphoric ‘ong’, use the basic ‘ong’ followed 
by ihc determinative ‘a'y’, meaning ’that’. There is thus 
correlation of Southern ong, co. elc. with Northern dug 
a'y, co a'y, etc. 

7. Problems of interpretation 

7.1. How many tones in T id dun Chin? 

7.1.0. Brief reference was made, earlier in this pa per to the 
question of the number of tones lo be postulated for Tid- 
dim Cliin. 16 The problem ecu l res upon the phonological 
interpretation of l be high level and low level pitch pat- 
terns, examples of which are given below: — 


(a) _ds? 

‘to sling’ ; 

dJ 

‘warning exclama- 
tion’. 

(b) Jink 

‘to he awake’; 

"link 

‘wilh difficulty’. 

(c) J<e? 

‘to leak’ ; 

“kJ 

‘If not (cp. /kei 
‘not’ and Js: or 
Is? ‘if’)’. 

(d) Ja? 

‘to be 
incapable’ ; 

"la? 

‘lightly, deftly’. 

(e) _|>ak 

‘to be of loose 
character’ ; 

pak ‘im media l cly’. 

(1) _t lin k 

‘l o il ch’ : 

1 link 

‘lo be new’ (cp. 
CenLral Chin ‘tliar’ 


7.1.1. Suggested solutions. We have already soon that 
there are two possibilities as regards the low level piLch 
words, — l bey may be regarded as cons l i Luting a sepa- 
rate fourth lone, or, if we lake account of the function of 
tonal alternation in Chin, we may be more inclined lo re- 
gard l hem ns phonologicMIy condi l ioned va nan Is of 
'Tone 3, the ‘falling’ t one. 17 

The short closed syllables wilh a high level pilch pres- 
ent a somewhat different problem. They arc in any case 
not very numerous, and ihc great majority ol those wc 
find are adverbs, which commonly occur at the end ol 
verbal phrases. It is therefore possible lo regard their 
high pilch in [his environment as a realization ol phrase 

15 Tor a more detailed discussion, (unfortunately containing 
a number of misprints), see Henderson , E.J.A . , Tonal Ex- 
ponents of Bro nominal Concord in Southern Vietnamese, 
“Indian Linguistics”, AMI. 22, 1961, pp. 86-97. See also a 
brief reference in Jones, B.B., and Huynh Sunk Thong, In- 
troduction lo Spoken Vietnamese, American Council of 
Learned Societies, Washington J957, pp. 17-18, 120- .1 2d, 
and the discussion of ‘subsyllabic morphemes’ in Thomp- 
son . L. C., 'The problem of the Word in Vietnamese.. “ Word”, 
:L9, 1, 196.1. 

10 See p. 171. 

17 Sec p. 172. 
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intonation superimposed upon word-tone. The instances 
of words of tliis type which are not adverbs turn out to 
be either exclamatory particles, as in example (a) above, 
or particles occurring at the end of subordinate clauses, 
as in example (c), and for both these types also it is per- 
fectly feasible to ascribe the high pitch to intonation of 
the clause or phrase. There are thus three possible solu- 
tions here: — 

Solution 1. Chin is a 3-tone language, high level and 
low level pitch being realizations in a given phonologi- 
cal environment of Tones L and 3, which are realized 
in other environments as rising or fellingpitch respectively. 
Solution 2. Chin is a 4-tone language, low level pitch 
being regarded as the realization of a fourth tone not to 
be identified with any of the other three, and high level 
pitch being merely a realization of phrase intonation 
superimposed upon a tone 4 syllable. 

Solution 3. Chin is a 5 -tone language, low level pitch and 
high level pitch being regarded as realizations of sepa- 
rate tones 4 and 5. 

7.1.2. Objection to Solution 2. The example at (f) above 
introduces a further difficulty, however, "thak ‘to be 
new’, with a high level pitch, is not an adverb or a parti- 
cle but a verb, exactly comparable grammatically with 
_thak ‘to itch’. Intonation will not do as a solution in 
this instance, which was the only one of its kind that I 
found in the language, so that we must choose here be- 
tween Solutions 1 and 3. ft may be noted as a matter of 
interest that the explanation of the exceptional occur- 
rence of "thak in Tiddim may be linked with the fact 
that in the Central Chin dialects the word for ‘new’ is 
‘lhar', with a final -r, the change of final -r to -k being 
quite regular in the Northern dialects. 

7.2. One word or two in Southern Vietnamese P 

A common problem in South East Asian languages, in 
which, by and large, words are invariable, is that of 
forms with identical phonological shapes but different 
grammatical functions, — homophones that may, for 
example, be ‘verbs’ in one context and ‘nouns’ in an- 
other. Is the grammarian to postulate one ‘word’ or two in 
such circumstances, — a single word performing a dou- 
ble 1 unction, or two words which happen, ‘accidentally’ 
as it were, to sound alike, but which belong to different 
wordclasses? The latter alternative usually offers the 
simpler solution, (hough not necessarily a wholly satis- 
fying one. 

The Southern Vietnamese words discussed in section 6 
above present an interesting variation on this theme. 
Here we have pairs ol forms with different but related 
phonological shapes and similar but not identical gram- 
matical functions. We may decide to disregard the simi- 
larities and l o Lake the view tha t we are m each instance 
dealing with two quite separate words, with different 
referents on the semantic plane. 

A second solution would be that we are in each pair 
dealing with what is essentially the ‘same’ word, each 
word having two forms differential ed by tone, as are T.Jnj? 
Chin verb forms. We are then faced with the problem of 
staling the grammatical conditions under which these 
forms occur, and it at once becomes apparent that we 
are not here dealing with a relatively straight forward 
tonal alternance as m Chin. Our grammatical statement 
musL account lor the laet that in sentences (a), (b) and 
(c) on p. 177 which are, superficially at least, identical 


in grammatical structure, (a) has the word dug twice 
with a level tone, (b) has the ‘same word’ twice with 
the rising tone, and (c) has the ‘same word’ once with 
the level tone and once with the rising tone. It seems to 
me that to make sense of this we must look to some wider 
grammatical context than the single sentence, and if 
wc do so we shall find it possible, and indeed useful, to 
interpret the rising tone in all the examples cited in 
section 6 as the phonological exponent of a single 
grammatical phenomenon, to which wc might attach 
some such general label as ‘Anaphoric Reference’. 

7.3. Tonemic substitution , expressive intonation or tonal 
inflexion in Bwe Karen P 

The problem with the Bwe Karen examples in 5.5.1. 
above is to decide how one is to interpret the shift to a 
higher pitch, with or without increased duration, of one 
of the elements in certain reduplicated structures. Is 
this a case of ‘tonemic substitution’, to use Pike’s 
term? 18 That is to say, are we to assume that a high tone 
lias in many of these constructions been substituted for 
a mid or low lone? If so, should all these high variants 
be marked as high tones in the writing system and 
entered in the lexicon alongside words with high tone 
in all contexts? There are practical difficulties in such a 
course, which would lead to quite frequent confusion as 
to the identity of morphemes, and to gross overloading 
of the lexicon. There is the more serious objection that 
the shifted high syllables are often perceptibly higher in 
pitch than ordinary high tone syllables and may also be 
of longer duration, even when extra length is not an 
essential feature of the construction in question. This 
suggests treatment, in terms of emphasis or emotional 
expression. This solution is not entirely satisfactory 
either, however, since the upward pitch shift and, in 
the majority of instances, the extra duration are not a 
matter of stylistic choice or emotional expression but, 
quite simply, of grammar. The difference between the 
two Bwe sentences “cfo /o _ /VSpeak louder (than you 
are doing at present)’ and ~do~f u fu ‘Speak loudly!’ is 
as much a matter of grammar as is the difference be- 
tween the forms ‘louder’ and ‘loudly’ in the English 
translation. In Bwe the grammatical distinction is 
marked by the two patterns, high-mid and mid-high, in 
English by the two inflective (dements, ‘-er’ and ‘-ly\ 
A third possible solution might therefore be to treat, the 
Bwe examples on pp. 176-177 as instances of the use in 
that language of tonal inflection in the reduplicated 
verbal phrase. 

S. Conclusion 

The cursory examination in the preceding sections lias 
attempted to show some of the ways in winch t one may 
be the tool of grammar in South East Asian languages. It 
has also afforded a glimpse of some of the problems of 
inlerprolation and presentation that beset the scholar in 
this field, and lias indicated how the solutions found to 
these problems will depend in no small measure upon 
the theoretical standpoint of the investigator. 

18 See Pike, J\.L . , Tone Languages. Uni vorsity of Michigan 
Tress, Ann Arbor PUS. 
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